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| noticed with the commendations they deserve. 
















AND TRUTH DIFFUSE HER RADIANCE FROM THE PRESS. 











‘voL IL PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 10, 1828. NO 24 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. Why court fond memory for a fitful gleam Page after page that searching blaze hath 
. Of faded bliss, that cannot bloom again! found, 
The Souvenir for 1829. Edited by Alaric A Even whilst I strive to trace them through 
Watts, Esq. London: Longman & Co ' “| The thoughts and feelings these sad relics my tears. 
a bring 
[Unpublished.] Back on my heart, I would not now recall:- The Hindoo widow, in affection strong, 
Iris seldom, indeed, that we have had a} Since gentler ties around its pulses cling, Dies by her lord, and keeps her faith unbro- 
more agreeable occupation thaninwandering| Shailspells less hallowed hold them still in ken:— ; 
through the pages of the work before us. The thrall? Thus perish all which to those wrecks belong, 


critic, ina case of this kind, hasa double plea- 
sure—he has all the gratification of the ordi- 
nary.reader, with the comfortable conscious- 
nessthat he will be ab!e to present an attrac- 
five report to the public, and do justice to the 
writers to whom he is indebted forso much en- 
joyment. The freshness, variety, and elegance 
ofthe bailliant little works among which the 
Souvenir holds so prominent a station, are pe- 
ciliarly striking and acceptable at this dull 
season of the year, when publications of any 
interest are extremly scarce. The excellent 





taste and indefatigable industry evinced in the 
editorial management of the former volumes 


ofthe Souvenir, are still move ob: ia the 
. instauce. The prose a » With 
but few exceptions, are ofa ver) © perior or- 
pder, and the poetry i: uiten exqn's iely beauti- 


The embellishments we weve already 


They are alone worth more than twice the pur- 
chase-inoney of the volume.* It would be 
Needless to attempt an elaborate criticism of 
the numerous contents of this varied little work 
and we shal! therefore chiefly confine oursel- 
tes to the more easy and pleasant task of pre- 
senting specimens to our readers. To begin 

_with the poetry, which is perhaps superior to 

Miaprose, we extract the following very beau- 
Wal stanzas by the editor: 


r 


On burning a Packet of Letters. 


| Relics of love, and life’s enchanted spring, 
Ofhopes bora, rain-bow like, of smiles and 
re tears ;— 
With trembling hand do I unloose the string, 
Twined round the records of my youthful 
. years, 
€ 
Yet why preserve memorials of a dream, 
_ £00 bitter sweet to breath of aught but 
pain! 
& Vayeae 
_,, “It is stated in the preface to the Souvenir, 
- that m3 the expense ofthe publication, that 
“a cirowlation of less than from eight to nine 
Modsand copies would entail a loss upon the 
‘Proprietors;” and it is added in a note, that if 
Me copyright and copperplate printing be ta- 


The living memory—with the lifeless token! 
Can withered hopes that never came to flower 
Match with affections long and dearly tried!;} Mr. Watt’s verses, “‘ To the echo of a Sea- 
Love, that has lived through many a stormy | shell,” in imitation of Mrs. Hemans, are im- 
hour, bued with the genuine spirit of that chaste, 
Through good and ill,-and time and change | pathetic, and harmonious writer. His stanzas, 
defied! | entitled ‘King Pedro’s Revenge,” are remark- 
ably free and spirited, and the prose introduc- 
Perish each record-that might wake a thought/tion to them is very interesting and well 
That would be treason toa faith like this!—| written’ His address to ‘“* The ¥Yeungling of 
Why should the spectres of past joys be brought | the flock” has some of those exquisite touches 
To fling their shadows o’er my present bliss! | of domestic tenderness which come home to 
the hearts of all men. There is a poetical 
Yet,—ere we part for ever,—let me pay |** Epistle from Abbotsford,” apparently from 
A last, fond tribute to the sainted dead; | the pen of Mr. Lockhart, which we should like 
Mourn o’er these wrecks of passion’s earlier day | well enough to extract, but its length prevents 
With tears as wild as once I used to shed. |us. As it describes some of the personal ha- 
bits of the northern Ariosto, it will be read with 
What gentle words are flashing on my eye! | peculiar interest. The"following poem by Sit 
What tender truths ia every line [ trace! | John Malcolm, entitled ‘ The Ship at Sea, 
Confessions—penned with many a deep-drawn | Contains images of much truth and beauty: 
sigh,— } 
Hopes—like the dove—with but one resting-| A white sail gleaming on the flood, 
place! And the bright orbed sua on high, 
| Are all that break the solitude 
How many a feeling, long—too long—represt,| Ofthe circling sea and sky;— 
Like autumn-flowers, bere opened out at) Nor cloud, nor cape is imaged there; 
last!— Nor isle of ocean, nor of air. 
How many a vision of the lonely breast } 
Its cherished radiance on these leaves hath| Led by the magnet o’er the tides, 
cast! | That bark her path explores,— 
| Sure as unerring instinct guides 
And ye, pale violets, whose siveet breath bath) The birds to unseen shores: 
driven With wings that o’er the waves expand, 





Back on my soul the dreams I fain would | She wanders to a viewless land. 
quell; 


To whose faint perfume such wild power is Yet not alone;—on ocean’s breast 
given, | Though no green islet glows, 
To call up visions—only loved too well;— | No sweet, refreshing spot of rest, 
Where fancy may repose; 
Ye too must perish!—Wherefore now divide | Nor rock, nor hill, nor tower,.nor tree, 
Tributes of love-first offeringa.of the heart;-| Breaks the blank solitude of sea;— 
Gifts—that so long have slumbered side by 
side; No! not alone;—her beauteous sade 
Tokens of feeling-never meant to part! Attends her noiseless way; 
As some sweet memory, undecayed. 
A long ferewell:—sweet flowers, sad scrolls a-| Clings to the heart for aye, 
dieu! And haunts it—wheresoe’er we go, 
Yes, ye shall be companions to the last; | Through every scene of joy and woe. 
So perish all that would revive anew 





ke ‘into consideration, 100 guineas was the 
i ect ofthe engravingss;and th 
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The fruitless memories of the faded past! And not alone;—for day and night 
? Escort her o’er the deep; 
James are curling swiftly round hi dade | litarv -flicht 
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or my youthini ATs ; 
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Above, below; are circling skies, 
And heaven around her pathway lies. 



































Thy voice—its low, soft, fervent, farewell tone 
Thrilled through the tempest of the parting 


strife, : 
And not alone; for hopes and fears Like a faint breeze:—oh! from that music 
Go with her wandering sail; flown 
And bright eyes watch, through gathering | Send = one sound, if love’s be quenchless 
tears, ie: 


Its distant cloud to hail; 
And prayers for her at midnight lone 
Ascend, unheard by all, save One, 


But once, oh! answer me! 


In the still moontide, in the sunset’s hush 
In the dead hour of night, when thought 
grows deep; 
When the heart’s phantoms from the darkness 
rush, 
Fearfully beautisl, to strive with sleep; 
Spirit! then answer me! 


And not alone;—with her, bright dreams 
Are on the pathless main; 
And o’er its moan—eartb’s woods and streams 
Pour forth their choral strain; 
When sweetly are her slumberers blest 
With visions of the land of rest. 
By the remembrance of our blended prayer; 
By allour tears, whose mingling made them 
sweet; 
| By our last hope, the victor o’er despair; 
| Speak!—if our souls in deathless yearnings 
meet, 
Answer me, answer me! 


And not alone;—for round her glow 
The vital light and air; 

And something that in whispers low 
Tell to man’s spirit there, 

Upon her waste and weary road, 

A present, all-pervading Gon! \ 





Barry Cornwall has contributed his usual | The grave is cilent—and the far-off sky, 


quantity of verse. His * Invocation to Birds” ao 2 009 25 pe — ei nae todos 
is written in a loose and irreguiar kind of! gy) |. Umee tove make no rep'y 
cage ata = as ce . - |What voice has earth!—Hear, pity, speak! 
blank verse, and bas very little merit. His | < P r 
. . ; mine own 
Lines to Madame Pasta are sufficiently absurd. | newer me, tei 
After stating that she has given bim such * an| . ris er 
ndlefs rapture,”’ that with infinite good sense | : tec 
vee wom , § There are several beautiful contributions 
pares? \from the pen of Mr. T. K. Hervey. The 


























































“Tn places lone 
He shouts it to the stars, and winds that flee 


he concludes with saying, that 


*‘ The critic brings her praise, which all re- 
herse; 
And |, alas! I can but briag my verse!” 


—in our opinion, one of the very worst things 
he could offer her. 

We are surpized to meet with such stuff as 
this in a book where there is, in other respects, 
such a constant evidence of rigid taste and 
discrimination on the part of the editor. That 
Barry Cornwall has occasionally written some 
agreeable poetry, we do not mean to dispute; 
but of late he has only insulted the public by 
his negligence, nonsense, and afiectalicn. We 
have no wish to be unfriendly to bim, and should 
be glad if he would change his tone, and give 
us an apportunity to praise him. 

Our next extract shall be some very exqui- 
site verses by Mrs. Hemans: 


To a Departed Spirit 


From the bright stars, or from the viewless air, 
Or from some world, unreached by human 
thought, 
Spirit, sweet spirit! if thy home be there, 
And if thy visions with the past be fraught, 
Answer me, answer me! 


Have we not communed here, of life and death! 

Have we not said that love, such love as ours, 

Was not to perish, as a rose’s breath, 

To melt away, like song from festal bowers? 
Answer, oh! answer me! 


Thine eye’s last light was mine—the soul that 
shone 
Intensely, mournfally, through gathering haze; 
Didst theu bear with thee, to the shore un- 
known, 
Novght of what lived in that long earnest gaze? 
Hear, hear and answer me? 


anonymous poem of ‘* Mary Queen of Scots” 
is spirited and harmonious. Miss Mitford’s 
** Young Novice is pleasing, but rather feeble. 
| “* Hofer,” by C. R. ** Zigdig and Astarte,” by 
| Delta; a Sonnet or two by H., and one by Mr. 
| Thomas Roscoe, are all deserving of commen- 
dation. Wecould also conscientiously praise 
many other pieces in the volume, but must 
close our notice of the poetical department, or 
we shall have no room left for the prose. 

Of the prose articles, the most striking is the 
i\«* MSS, found in a Mad-house.”?” Though too 
full of horror, it is very strongly written, and 
the interest is deep and stirring. The story 
of “The Sisters” is powerful and pathetic. 
The ‘‘ Vision of purgatory,” by Dr. Maginn, 
\is extremely clever, and has a good deal of 
humour. We were amused with the following 
allusion to galvanism and the ressurrection 
system:—‘In former times,’ says the writer, 
‘the people hada wake before a funeral, and 
|a dinner after it, and there was an end of the 
affair, But with the march of mind comes 
trouble and vexation. A man has now-a-days, 
no certainty of quietness in his coflia—unless 
it be a patent one. He is laid dowoin the 
grave, and the next morning he is called upon 
to demonstrate an interesting experiment.’ 

Most of the stories are clever, but some of 
them are a little forced and extravagant. The 
longest, and one of the best in the volume, is 
‘The roc of the Candle,’ by the author of 
of ‘ Holland-tide.’ This, though also some- 
| what Germanic, is a very superior production. 

The following remarks are from‘ A Chapter 
on Portraits’ by Barry Cornwall which, though 
flat and commonplace in some parts, is occa- 
sionally fresh and interesting. The Portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott, to which the author al- 
ludes, is an exquisite work of art, and is engra- 
ved with extraordinary delicacy and effect by 
a Mr. Danforth, who is, we believe, an Amer- 
ican 

‘We can scarcely imagine a thing much 
more pleasant indeed, to an artist, (han to be 
brought face to face with some famous person, 
and permitted to examine and scrutinise his 








features, with that careful and intense curiog 
ity, that seems necessary to the perfecting y 
likeness. Jt must have been to Raffae 
atonce a relaxation from his ordinary study 
and a circumstance interesting in itself, thy 
tolook into faces sofull of meaningas those of 
Julius and Leo—and tosay. ‘That look—thy 
glance, which seems so transient, will ] 
for ever. Thus shall he be seen, with that gg, 
act expression (alihough it lasted but for ay 
instant,) five hundred years after he shall 
be dust and ashes!’ 

* This was probably the feeling of Raffaele: 
and must have been with a somewhat similar 
pride that our excellent artist, Mr. Leslie, 
accomplished his portrait of Sir Walter Scot, 
which the reader will have already admired in 
thirvolume. It is surely a perfect work. No 
one, who has seen the great author, can for. 
forget that strange and peculiar look (so fullof 
meaning and shrewd and cautious observation 
—so entirely characteristic, in short, of the 
mind within) which Mr. Leslie has succeeded 
in catching. One may gaze on it for ever, and 
contemplate an exhaustless subject—all that 
the capacious imagination has produced and is 
producing, the populous, endless world of fan. 
cy. 

‘Let the reader look, and be assured that 
there is the strange Spirit that has ciscovered 
and wrought all the fine shapes that he ha 
been accustomed to look upon with wonder= 
Claverhouse, and Burley, and Botlwell,—Meg 
Merrilies and Elspeth—the high and the low. 
the fierce and the fair—Cayaliers and Coven 
anters, and the rest-presenting an assemblage 
of character thatis absolutely unequalled, ex- 
ceptin the pages of Shakspere alone. There 
is no other writer be he Greek, Goth, or Ro 
man, who has ever astonished the world by 
creations so infinitely diversified. The mind 
of the author appears so free from egotism, 8 
so large and serene, so clear of all images of 
self, that it receives, as ina lucid mirror, all 
the varieties of nature. It was (us that the 
greatest and rarest of all poets was enabled to 
perform his wonderful task. Thus free from 
egotism and turbid vanity was Shakspsare 
himself. And thus, we may prophesy, aust 
every author be, who shall succeed in stirring 
the hearts of men by dint of example only. 

We must now conclude our notice of the 
Souvenir. It would be idle to reccomend this 
delightful publication to our readers, for its 
own merits, and the reputation of the editor 
will secure its popularity, 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
THE TRAVELLER. 

A FRAGMENT. 








It was a delightful evening—the last raysof rat 
the sun were gilding the branches of the old feet, 
oak that shaded my dwelling, and playing ment 
upon the surface of the rivulet that wound hon 
through the valley. I stood against the truok Stuati 
of a large sycamore, and was contemplating Ba. “ 
the loveliness of the scene around me, when I 4 
was roused from my reverie by a voice in av dials 
under-tone, exclaiming, ‘Well! here I am once band o 
more!'—yonder is tlie home-of my infancy; and bloom 


on this side, the glen ia which } first gathered 
nuts. Thef are unchanged—they Jook just # 
they did when I left them—bat what a change 
have twenty years wrought in me!’—I turned 
round, and saw a man leaning over the fence, 
withia afew yards of me. I had before 
idea that any one was near, and the truok 0 BF 
ihe tree so completely concealed me, that ttt By 
speaker was still unconscious of my pre! 
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aa 
' fie seemed absorbed in thought, and I had 
to examine his appearance. 
dress was ordinary, but the first glance 
is features told that he was not ‘ cast in the 
of common men.’ His cheeks were 
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eof w, and evidently embrowned by a southern 
hat wun, for where his brow had been shaded, it 
fix Bh wass0 pale and white that each vein was visi- 
ex. Bp 

‘an =e was apparently vot more than thirty-five, 


= 


put his face was deeply marked by the lines of 
wiffering.and of thought; and there was an ex- 


lle; ion of mournful benignity in his eyes, as 
ilar Eeoped on this scene of early pleasures, that 
slie, B yastotally indescribable. ‘Yet it is best it 
ej. should be so,’ he at length continued, ‘ and I 
din 


not now exchange the calm seriousness 
























































No &f gfachastened, subdued spirit, for all the hila- 
for: HF rity of boyhood—all the bright visions of youth 
lof # bitter experience has shown their vanity— 
ation BH god they had almost faded from my memory, 
‘a gotil now recalled by the power of associa- 
eded # tion.’ 
, and After some minutes I accosted him; he start- 
that § eJ—but instantly regained his self- possession: 
nd is § and, adverting to the soliloquy which he sus- 
' fan. pected I bod overheard, said, that this was his 
birth-place, which he bad left when he wasa 
that f boy, and therefore many recollectiors of former 
rered days crowded upon his mind. { invited him to 
e has d the night at my house—but at the mo 
ler— & ment I did so, { was so much impressed by the 
‘Meg § dignity of his appearance and demeanor, that | 
low. teally felt as if soliciting a favour, rather than 
veo» B conferring an obligation. It was a homage 
blage & paid to mind, uninfuenced by situation or cir- 
|, eX BH cumstance. fle accepted my invitation frank- 
“here § ly, saying that he wished to spend the next day 
r Ro § inretracing his early haunts, and having but 
ld by ff very recently returned from a foreign country, 
mind B hedid not know that he had now one friend 
im, 8 B remaining iv the vicinity. 
ges of Daring the evening, my prepossession in | 
r, all Bfarour of my new acquaintance, continually | 
at the Bincreased —and afler we bad conversed for| 
ed to Bveral hours on general subjects, I begged | 
from Bbimito favour me with the history of a life, 
speare B which I doubled not had beea chequered by | 
oust § many vicisitudes. «1 feel grateful,’ he replied, | 
Lirrig § “for the interest you evince, and will willingly | oppression than others. 
of the 
nd this 
for it B Melusion, it may seem eventful—but it is not 
editor Bim itself very remarkable. Thousands have 
the throb of agony, intensely as I have 
¥ ee snd must expect to be * pierced to the | 
R. “When about fifteen, I was left, by the 
death of my parents, to the guardianship of an 
tacle, who, at length yielded to my entreaties, 
raysof tad procured for me a midsbipinan’s commis- 
the old ia vessel belonging to the East India 
slaying 1 soon became weary of the confine- 
wound | emt and sameness of a seaman’s life, and 
trunk | MB We reached Calcutta, exchanged my 
plating tituation for one in the fort. Mere I bad the 
whew bof gratifying my curiosity by occasional 
e in av Xcursions into the adjacent country, and vi- 
m once Wed several cities in the interior. But the 
-y 3 and lof ruin had swept over a land that once 
sthered like the garden of Eden—and even 
just af h Young and unreflecting as | was, it chil. 
change my heart to trace on every side marks of 
turned mr lon,—-to read the misery of an oppres 
, fence, Sega people, in every eye I met. 
amy soul [ commiserated the 


‘Nferings of the natives, and detested the 
fanny of their destroyers, yet I remained 
ral rT, the unwilling spectator of a 














@ you a sketch of my life, though { fear it|came more enlightened, and on one occasion 
will afford you little entertainment or instruc- | when tortured on the rack, I felt as if perfectly 
tion. To you, who have always lived in a blest | resigned to die the death of a martyr. 


| British government in India, I was Jiberated, | 
j but resolved to remain at Goa until a ship| gazing on !me for the last time—saw her pin- 
and those who*lean upon earth,’ de-|should sail for Europe, rather than return to 


perous abroad, and calculated with fond secu- 
rity on a life of domestic happiness. I found 
my wife gentle and amiable as [ had anticipa- 
ted, and she possessed treasures of the mind, 
of wich even | had before been unconscious, 
—she was far superior in intellect to any wo- 
mao {had ever known. Ail the affections of 
my heart, which had hitherto been congealed 
for want of aa object, were now called forth, 
and two years passed swiftly away—like a 
bright morning preceding a noon of darkness 
and tempests. You will be astonished, unless 
you have well observed the forgetfulness and 
deceit of the human beart, when I confess, 
that I who.had so fully experienced the power 
of religion when immured in a gloomy dun- 
geon,—I who had thought I could endure the 
on a charge of disrespect to a Catholic proces- | pangs of martyrdom without shrinking,—could 
sion which | met iu the street. My first seu- | afterwards be so ungrateful, as in the enjoy- 
satious were similar to those of tae enraged | ment of his gifts almost to forget the Giver, 
tiger, When thrown inta the dungeon, 1} Francesca had become my idol, and occupied 
writhed with rage and despair. But these} that place in my heart which belonged only to 
violent paroxysms soon subsided, and left me | lim, who formed her so lovely and amiable. 
at liberty to reflecton my situation. It was! But the punishment for my idolatry was pre- 
not so desperate as I had at first apprenended | paring—a just puvishment—for my heart clung 


series of treachery and cruelty almost unpara- 
lelled. My conscience smote me for being 
employed in the service of the East India 
company, whose system of policy I abhorred, 
—and I frequently resolved to leave a scene 
so revolting to my feelings—but as often si- 
lenced my scruples by reflecting that I exert- 
ed myself to the utmost of my power in allevi- 
ating their miseries, and if [ left there, my 
place would probably be filled by some rapa- 
cious adventurer, who would be willing to 
wring the life-blood from their hearts, if it 
might but add a few rupees to his coffer. | 

‘In this state of mind I continued at Fort | 
William, and had gradually risen in command 
—when being on a visit to’ the island of Goa, 
[ was arrested by order of the Chief Inquisitor, 





—for the power of the Inquision at Goa, was|to this world, and nothipg but severing its 
then rather declining, and as [ was an officer in} strongest tie, could bave fixed it on another. 
the company’s service, [| might reasonably} S‘raucesca was seized upon a suspicion of he- 
hope that they would not dare to proceed to |resy, and hurried to the office of the Inquisi- 
extremities. However, I was subjected to atsition, while L was absent a few miles in the 
long imprisonment, aud many tedious and fri-| country. I returned in the evening, and found 
volous examinations, which at the time seemed | my house desolate, and our servants bewailing 
(o answer no purpose, but in the end I was | the fate of their beloved mistress. 
convinced they were of essential benefit to| ‘ Imagine if you can, that night of horrors, 
me, for they led me to exainine the ground of | and the long weeks of insupportable suspense 
the faithin which I had been educated, and as | which followed!—Such mysterious secrecy 
[ became more acquainted with the absurdity | shrouded all the proceedings of that dreadful 
ofmany parts of the Popish creed, I was indu- | tribunal, that it was as impossible for me to 
ced more highly to prize my own. | ascertain her fate as if an ocean rolled between 
‘I had always been considered one of the|us. I hovered round the prison which held 
most correct and virtuous men in Calcutta, but! what I most valned on earth, fur more than two 
in this season of self-examiaation, | found that | months, in all the agonizing alternations of fear 
[ had hitherto acted rather from impulse than ;and hope which I dared not indulge—often re- 
from real princi ple—even my humanity to the | greting that ny being a British subject now 
Hindoos, did not arise from the pure spirit of 'exempted me from their jurisdiction,—for in 
Christiasity—there was little merit in it, for|my hours of despair I felt that even death with 
frora infancy my heart had igstinctively recoil- | Francesea was preferrable to life without her. 
ed from the idea of causing suffering, and as i | ‘At length the day of the Auto-da-fe arriy- 
was not avaricious, | had fewer sictives. for |ed—the day of liberation or of death. I await- 
There my mind be-|ed the approach of the train of victims with 
| feelings of wnutterable anguish. As they drew 
|near, my fears lest my Francesca should be 
{one of the fated number, overpowered me—I 
| was aroused from my stupor by a faint scream 
—I looked up and saw my own Francesca 


*Atlength through the interference of the 


ioued and bound—but oh! I must not dwell 
Caloutta, and again be compelled to witness upon this scene of concentrated agony, or my 
the system of extermination which the com-| brain will turn again.—As soon as | waked 
pany’s agents had adopied. | from the horrors of distraction, I determined 

* During this interval { became acquainted | to leave a country where every thing I saw 
with the daughter of a noble Purtuguese family, | reminded me of my loss, and added to. my 
for whose sake [ relinquished uy intention of] wretchedness—and accordingly I embarked 
returning immediately to Engiand. It is need- | immediately, leaving almost all that I had ac 
less for me to detail the progress of our inti-| quired in India—for | cared not for wealth, 
macs—suflice it to say, that at lengtir I obtain- | now that she was gone who alone could make 
ed the hand of Francesca de Vales, and with| it valuable to me. 
it the love of awarm and generous heart.; ‘When we set sail I went down into my 
The principles of the Protestant faith had been |cabin, and remained there several days, totally 
secretly instilled into her mind by her mother, jabsorbed in the contemplation of my misery. 
bnt the rest of the family were rigid Catholics. |{ knew that | deserved it all, but this reflection 
The precautions which this circumstance made lonly aggravated it. I reproached myself as 
| necessary, rendered our residence at Goa | being the cause of ber death—for [ had made 
her my idol, and therefore was deprived of 
her. In vain I endeavoured to reason down 
my despair—the diseased mind is but too wil- 
ling to convert every circumstance ito a 
source of suffering. 

‘ Thus I lay one aflernoon on my matrass, 
brooding op the utter dreariness of my future 
prospects, whea I sunk into a light slumber, 





| irksome, and at first I endeavoured to persuade 
| Francesca to leave that land of intolerance— 
she conseoted, but I found her heart was so 
strongly bound to her mother, that I could not 
‘require the sacrifice, and we concluded to 
remain at Goa, while her mother lived. 

‘ I therefore commenced business as a mer- 
chant, and was very successful—I was pros- 
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and the form of my Francisca appeared stand- 
ing beside me—she looked bright and lovely 
as io the days ef our happiness, but there was 
a slight shade of severity on her brow. She 
began by mildly reproaching me for my want 
of resignation to the Divine, will, and assured 
me with energy, that our separation was a 
blessing to us both. ‘For,’ said she, *‘ when 
we were blest in each other’s society, we were 
but too unmindful of the Gracious Bestower of 


tracted or enlarged, in proportion to the degree 
in which we enjoy the good opinion of the pub- 
lic. Men listen with an unwilling ear to one 
whom they do not honour; while a respected 
character adds weight to example, and autho- 
rity to counsel. To desire the esteem of others 
for the sake of its effects, is not only allowable, 
but in many cases is our duty: and to be totally 
indifferent to praise or censure, is so far from 
being a Virtue, that is is a real defect in cha- 


derable agitation by the following singulay 
scene :—a few minutes before 11 o'clock, a tg), 
erably pretty girl, apparently under 18, deck. 
ed out with a profusion of bridal ornamey 

was seen rushing out of the front door of thy 
church, and flying down the street with great 
velocity. Ina few seconds the fair fugitirg 
was pursued by an old man, upon whose head 
sixty summers had spent their fury; a lameness 























the Borough was thrown into a state of com. a 














all our comforts—and had I been then suddenly | racter. _|in one of his feet seemed to render the contest 
called away, with what hope couldI have met| An excessive love of praise never fails to|4 Very unequal one. However, the venerable 
the pale messenger? But it was mercifully | undermine the regard due to conscience, and bridegoom, (for such in fact he was,) forgetti ti 
ordered otherwise—I was allowed time for|to corrupt the heart. It turns off the eye of his years and infirmities, chased the lovely run. ee 
preparation, and the gate of my prison was |the mind from the ends which it ought chiefly | @W4Y with an ardour that would have done bo. the 
to me the portal of Paradise. And to you, my |to keep in view;and sets up a false light for its | DOUF to his more juvenile days. The race was on 
love! this bitter cup was dispensed also in|guide. Its influence is the more dangerous, as long and ably contested. The young lady took befo 
mercy. Had I been permitted to remain on|the colour which it assumes is often fair; and the foot path, while the old man with more prus shot, 
earth, you would, I fear, still bave loved mej its garb and appearance are nearly allied to| dence kept the carriage road. Ever and anon tin ; 
with a cevotion due only to the Creator; there- | that of virtue. The love of glory, | before ad- did she cast an anxious look behind; but, alas, a 
fore this bereavement was necessary, to break |mitted, may give birth to actions which are | the crowded state of the footway presented Hi ~ 
the fetters that enslaved your soul. Let me| both splendid aud useful. Ata distance they many obstructions to her course, thot notwithe Dike 
conjure you, now to devote your heart to Him, | strike the eye with uncommon brightness; but standing the start and considerable fleetness in of frie 
whu is alone worthy the exclusive love of a|00 a nearer and stricter survey, their lustre is her favor, her pursuer at length overtook her, Th 
being destined to immortality.” She seemed | often tarnished. They are found to want that ox put his arms round her, but she obstinately sant 
to melt in air, and | awoke with a feeling of | sacred and venerable dignity which character- refused to return; wherefore, finding entreaty — 
calmness to which I had Jong been a stranger. ises true virtue. Little passions and selfish in- ineffectual, he took her in his arms, and amidst ich 2 
I arose and went on deck;—the moon-beams | terests entered into the motives of those who the doud huzzas of the multitude, which the vik a 
were gilding the bosom of the deep, and every | performed them, They were jealous of a com- pee of a bad attracted to the spot, and 
object around me harmonized with the holy | petitor. They sought to humble a rival. The oct her ack triumphantly to the chureb, oe 
tranguility within, and since that hour! have looked round for spectators to admire them, renga: prompted us to enter with the party, the v 
ever been blest with a degree of resignation to All is magnanimity, generosity, and courage to when we learned that the bride had been wait 
Ton Tend which ‘wendds to beal:? public view. But the ignoble source whence | '9& the old fellow 8 arrival nearly an hour; and sl 
The night was now far advanced, and we seeming virtues take their rise, is hidden: | When at last he did come, indignant at the of th 
retired to rest; but my interest had been so| Without appears the hero; within, is found the | Wot of ardour he evinced by delay ing so long, plied 
much excited by the bistory I had just heard, | man of dust and clay. Consult suchas have | she told him that she never would have a man os 
that I lay musing on it for hours. intimately eonnected themselves with the fol- | that kept her waiting at the altar, and rushed “ 
10th mo. 30th, 1821. lowers of renown; and seldom or never will | out of the church as already described. The wr 
you find, that they held them in the same es-| aster and mistress of the girl, and by whom fier 
i : ; teem with those who viewed them frem afar. |She is very much respected, attended; but her : 
The Desire of Praise subservient to many va-| There is nothing except simplicity of intention, |Master, when he saw the frightful difference pees 
luable Purposes. end purity of principle, tbat can stand the test of between the parties, absolutely refased to give me 
To a variety of good purposes it is subvervi- | Dear approach and strict examination.-Blair. | her away; so that the parish clerk was at 3 
ent, and on magy occasions co-operates with ipa length prevailed on to act ye ed when the ar 
the principle of virtue. It awakens us from; Mermaips.—A Welsh Magazine gives an| bride pledged her troth to “obey” with ae wit) 
sloth, invigorates activity, and stimulates our | account of a mermaid said to have been seen '®& Suilenness that gave abad omen that & ina 
efforts to excel. It has given rise to most of|by a farmer and his family, near the coast of | Will long rome promise. After We tHe 
the splendid, and to many of the useful enter-| Wales. She stood out of the water from the |'°8 ates Neg es oursin the vain hope wal 
prises of men. It bas animated the patriot, and | waist upwards. and was shaped like a woman | ‘he erow (es ed outside the church to ok gra 
fired the hero. Magnanimity, generosity,|18 years of age. Her hair was dark, face ex- | D€* their nr ah would disperse, the party “4. 
and fortitude, are what all mankind admire. | tremely handsome, and skin very white. When | »@4 to make thelr exit by a private door. wil 
Hence, such as were actuated by the desire of| she bent forwards, something black was seen ity 
extensive fame, have heen prompted to deeds| behind her, turning up like a tail. REMINISCENCES. ; 
which either participated of the spirit, or at | Many accounts have been published, of mer-| Jacob Scout, or as he is familiarly called she 
least carried the appearance of distinguished | men and mermaids, said to have been seen on |‘Cobe Scout,’ was a soldier in the Revolution inj 
virtue. The desire of praise is generally con- | the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Ice- |ry army, and was commanded by Gen. Wayne, § Bu 
pected witb all the finer sensibilities of human| land, America, &c. In 1675, an English sur- | the Chester connty farmer. The night that tre 
nature. It affords a ground on which exhorta-|geon gave an account of a merman seen near| Wayne retired at Paoli, after the defeat a 
tion, counsel, and reproof, can work a proper the mouth of the river Rappabannock, in Virgi- | Brandywine, was cold, dark aud rainy. The ty. 
effect: Whereas, to be entirely destitute of this| nia. In the year 1819, “a creature appeared | troops were all locked-in the arms of sleep, ol 
passion betokens an ignoble mind, on which no| on the coast of Ircland, of the size of a girl | their muskets at their sides, aud ready to be to 
moral impression is easily made. Where there| 10 years old, with a bosom as prominent as that | used at a moment’s notice. The countersiga ar 
is no desire of praise, there will be also no! of one of 16, having long dark hair, full dark | had long been passed to the sentinels—it was, B 
sense of reproach; and if that be extinguished, | eyes, and hands and arms like those of man,| ‘Here we come;’ and they were watchfully of 
one of the principal guards of virtue is remov-| except that the upper part of the fingers was | pacing to and fro in front of the encampment it 
ed, and the mind thrown open to many oppro- | connected by a web. The tail appeared like | Vansant, a Bucks country regular, was one of b 
brious pursuits. He whose countenance never | that of a dolphin. ; ‘ ; : | them. A stranger approached him in the dark ae 
glowed with shame, and whose heart never beat | All those narratives which describe marine | ness of the night, Vansant dropped his musket 
at the sound of praise, is not destined for any | animals with the upper parts like those of the | to the charge, and ordered him to advance al 
honourable distinction; islikely to grovel in| human species, and lower parts like the tail of | give the countersiga. ‘Here we come;’ Whit 
the sordid quest of gain; or to slumber life|a fish, may be deemed fabulous stories. The | pered the stranger at the bayonet’s point, api i 
away in the indolence of selfish pleasures. most skilful naturalists of the present age deny | here we come it was: for onthe instant, Vary 
Abstracted from the sentiments which are| the existence of the mermaid, and regard those | sant was run thro’ and pinned to the earth, and ‘ 
connected with it, as a principle of action, | Seen in the sea as some of the various species|~ detachment of British infantry and hort 
the esteem of our fellow-creatures is an object| ofseals; and those exhibited on shore, ag nat- | rushed past him to the tents. The countersig? 
which, on account of the advantages it brings, | ural subjects disguised by art—part ofa girl! had been overheard by a woman when the ; 
may be lawfully pursued. It is necessary to|and part ofa fish being joined together.—Ham-| guard was set at sun down, and immediately F 
our success in every fair and honest undertak-|shire Gazetle: conveyed to the enemy. 
ing. Not only our private interest, but our 


public usefulness, depends, in a great measure, 
upon it. The sphere of our influence is_con- 














A Sasinr Weppinc.—Yesterday morning | the groans of the dying aronud him broke i 
the neighbourhood of St. George’s Church in rest. Bebind was a blue cioth valise. 


Seem. ce 


Cobe Scout was sleeping in his tent wieth 









| Sumbers! Not a shot had been fired. The ene- 
on ith murderous precision, were working 
“with the bayonet. He seized a sword in the 
-qonfusion of the scene, and rushed out of the 
te His comrades, overcome by numbers 
‘and thrown into disorder by the attack, were 
hastening in crowds towards a fence in the rear 
the encampment, over which to escape into 
“he woods. The firing now began; and the 
“ avalry were galloping among them trampling 
them down by dozens. The rush at the fence 














vals was dreadfnl. Whoever fell, fell to ree no 
etting mores for the horses’ feet completed their de- 
y run. | struction. As Cobe was making his way for 
ne ho. | the fence, a British horsemen raised his sword 
@ Way f tocleave our hero’s head, but Cobe was before 

’ took | him. He caught the blow upon his sword, and 
@ pre § before the trooper could repeat it, a lucky | 
‘anon @ shot, whether from friend or foe, brought 
, alas, him gasping to the ground. Cobe’s lucky geni: | 
ted sp  wssuggested the means of instant preservation. | 
(withe @ He put his foot in the stirrup, and mounted in- 
ess in | tothe saddle! In a moment he was out of reach 
i her, § of friend or foe. 

nately The horse he had brought off was a noble 
treaty animal. Its owner must have been an officer 
midst | of rank for the trappings of his charger were 
h the | fichand rare. The saddle was cushioned with 

- spot, silk and velvet: before it was slung a short 
urch, § blunderbuss, and a pair of silver mounted pistols | 
party, and other trappings were equally valuable. In} ; 
wait: the valise was found fine linen of various kinds, 
rs and a pocket book and four huge horse shoes, 
t the @ brought out by the enemy to serve the wants 
Jong, of the calvary, for each troop’s saddle. was sup- 
. man § plied with four of them; Cobe sold his horse | 
ushed | fora good price, kept the shoes in trophy of his | 

The prowess, and rejoined the gallant Wayne. 
whom -Two years afterwards, Cobe and his old 
at her friend Vansant, now recovered from bis wound, 
rence § Were soldiers in the band that carried Stony | 
» give Point by storm. That detachment was com-| 
vas at 1 = of the survivors of the Paoli—for Wayne | 
n the | Knew he could depend upon them. They | 
pout marehed up at midnight-—with fixed bayonets, 
t she without fliots in their muskets. Silence was in 
wait in all their countenances; their countersign, 
e that | ‘Here we come, Paoli.’ They marched on-| 
o wit | Ward under a murdering fire of musquetry and | 

_ grape; they halted not a moment, but carried | 


my death and victory before them. Cobe Scout} 


will tell you that when he stepped into the fort, 
it was ankle deep in blood. 





called 
itionse injured hisskull. The man is now living io 
ayn’; § Bucks county who held his head while he was 
it that # trepanned. 
pat at Cobe Scout now lives in Montgomery coun- 
The B* ty. He is still healthy, but the infirmities of 
Po old age are creeping fast upon him. 
to 
tersiga 
t was But age has palsied his faculties. The twilight 
chfully fof uncertainty, as Irving says, has already cast 
pment Fj 
one of 
edarkf  scend forever. 
musket § ® 2 a 
ce ani WOMANS WIT. 
;? whit Where the number of electors is so small as 
it, al inthe Scottish boroughs, much room is affor- 
t, Val} ded for intrigue and foul play. Carrying off a 
th, and te is nearly as common a prank as car- 
1 horse tying off an heiress in another country, and it 
peng 6 not unfrequently happened to a decent 
en t : Aeotch baillie,to find himself gathering cockles 
diate'y# - onthe Norway shore, when he should have 
i been voling for a representative to the great 
tw # Wacilefthe nation in the town hall of his 


borough. Aa amusing affair of this 





As their General mounted the rampart, a} 
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sortis related, in which the once noted lady 
Wallace, sister of late Dutchess of Gordon, 
figured as the entrapper. General Skreene 
was nominated delegate for a borough in an 
interest opposed to that of a party whose 
success had Lady Wallace’s best wishes. On 
the eve of the election, she sent an invitation 
to the general to partake of a tete-a-tete colla- 
tion. The bait was so tempting, the General 
went; and when he was ushered into her lady- 
ship’s presence, he found himself suddenly 
locked upin a suit of apartments where there 
was every thing convenient for supping &c. 
but no means of egress, except for a Trenk or 
aDalaTude. Lady Wallace amused herself 
in the interim in ao anti-chamber, where she 
stood sentinel, with writing the following 
lines; 
‘* Ah, heavy my heart, and deep my remorse 
is, 
The woes of this gallant gay hero to note; 
Commander in chief of his majesty’s forces, 
In durance detained and deprived of his vote! 
Hark! how on the paonels he kicks and he 
scrawls! 
With lily white hands he batters the panes out: 
In accents of anguish for succour he bawls; 
Heaven grant, that in fury he beats not his 
brains out!” 
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PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 10, 1828. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Our extracts this week from English period- | 


respondents— 

The traveller, a fragment is writtenin a} 
pleasing and unaffected strain, and contains an | 
excellent moral—the author shall be cheerful- | 
ly welcomed to our pages. 


| 


Hibernia in our next. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The Springfield, Mass. Republican, states, 





He used | that Bush, who recently cheated the gallows at! of manners. 


| persons, some of whom had come from a consi- 


| ° . . ° 
| derable distance to witness his exit. As some 


by some waggish Jack Ketch. 

The Race Ball at the Company’s Assembly 
Rooms, Lincoln, was well attended an Friday 
evening last. The person of her Grace the 
Duchess of St. Alban’s presenting a brilliant 
display of diamonds, which are said to be worth 
30,0001.— Don. Gaz. 

HAT-MAKING. 

A correspondent of the Barnstable Journal 
mentions that Mr. Alexander Clark, of Fal- 
mouth, Mass. bas invented a machine, very dif- 
ferent from any heretofore constructed, for 














| called upon us to do their printing. 


| from either, io the ‘“‘way of business.” 
| went at it, ‘“‘-hammer and tongs,” night and day 
| —and when we had finished, we sent our devil, 
| with a wheel-barrow load of Tickets, Hand- 


The favours from our friends, the Druid, | 
shot entered the upper part of bis forehead, and | and others shall receive attention next week. | j, 


carding hat bodies. Itrequires but half the 
labour of the ordinary mode, making two hat 
bodies at once, of an even thinkness, and part- 
ly hardening them. It has been in operatiou 


several months, to the satisfaction of the inge- 


nious inventor, and also of those manufactur- 


ers who have used the hat bodies thus made, 
prefer them to those carded by hand. 








VARIETY. 





A sailor on board one of his Brittanic Ma- 


jesty’s ships, who had been for several years on 
a foreign station, and had hardly ever heen on 


shore, asked leave to have a trip by land, and 
accordingly proceeded to Alverstoke, where, 
for the first time in his life, he witnessed a 
funeral. He was evidently very much surpri- 
sed at the ceremonial, and, when he returned 
on board at night, could talk of nothing but 
what he hadseen in the church-yard. *Why 
what d’ye think they does with the dead corp- 
ses ashore?’ said he to a ship mate—‘ How should 
I know,’ said the other. ‘* Why then Bill, may 
I never stir,’ replied Jack, ‘ but they puts ’em 
up in boxes and directs ’em.’ 





A good joke.—The administration party in 
this county, after making their nominations, 
Now, al- 
though we are Jacksonian to the back-bone, it 
never went against our stomach to earn money 
So we 


Bills, &c: &c. to the Adams Committee Room— 


| and in return forall our toil, and paper, and 


ink, and wear-and-tear of press and type, (to 
say nothing about conscience, as we disposed of 
that, at the commencement of this article,) we 
say, in return for all this, what do you think, 


reader, they sent us?—Why, they sentus the 


amount of our bill, in good current Bank Noies, 
saying that they scorned to be indebted to a 
Jackson printer ! ‘Egad, we’ve laughed more 


| icals have crouded out some of our native Cor-|t this joke, than any thing that’s occurred 


during the Election. We can’t feel in our 
pockets without thinking on’t.—-Schoharie 
Rep. 





PLEASURES OF HISTORY. 


The effect of historical reading is analagous, 
many respects to that produced by foreign 
travel. The student, like the the tournament 
\is transported into a new state of society. He 
sees new fashions. He hears new modes of 
‘expression, His mind is enlarged by contem- 
plation the wide diversities of laws, of morals, 
But men may travel far and re- 


to glory in relating all he knew about the war: | that place, by taking opium and tobacco, and| turn with minds as contracted as if they had 
and indeed where is the veteran, that does not? | thus killing himself, disappointed a great many | never retired from their own market towns. In 


| the same manner, men may know the dates of 
| many battles, and the genealogies of many no- 


‘its shadow ronnd him, and upon his actions and| consolation however, a ‘man of straw” was] ble houses, and yet be no wiser. Most people 
his name the curtain of oblivion is about to de- | suspended from the large elin in Court-square, | Joo at past times, as princes look at foreign 


jcountries. More than one illustrious stranger 
| has landed on our island amidst the shouts ofa 
|a mob, has dined with the King, has hunted 
| with the masters of the stag-hounds, has seen 
the guards reviewed, anda Knight of the Gar- 
ter installed; has cantered along Regent street 
has visited St. Paul's and noted down its dimen- 
sions, and has departed, thinking that he has 
seen England. He has, in fact seen a few pub- 
lic buildings, public men, and public ceremo- 
nies. But of the vast and complex system of 
society, of the fine shade of national charac- 
ter, of the practical operation of government 
and laws, he knows nothing. 
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A VISIT TO MADEIRA. 
(Concluded. } 


The Portuguese ladies in Madeira never 
wash their faces, and complain that the English 
destroy their fine complexions by too much wa- 
ter. Dry rubbing is thething. If you intend. 
to visit a female, you send notice over night, 
and then she puts ona corset and dresses her- 
self as if fora ball. So you meet themiin the 


, streets, lying in their palanquins, with one pret- 


ty ancle hanging outside, and in rich evening 
costume. 

Aman ougktto have more phlegm in his 
constitution than I have, to travel with serenity 
in Madeira. When you intend to make an ex- 
cursion, you send a servant tothe corner of 
the street to summon the muleteers; at the 
word, down they come scampering to your 
door, men and boys, horses, mules, and ponies. 
Some friendsof mine were going with me to 
Cavalhbar’s villa, and the moment we put our 
noses out of the court-yard, a regular fight be- 
gan. Three men laid bold of me by main 
force; my left leg was mounted en a mule, my 
right stretched across a horse, and the bridle 
of a pony thrustintomy hand. I swore as be- 
came me, but, unfortunately for my influence 
ia the world, [ have an such ungovernable ten- 
dency to laughter upon the most solemn occa- 
sions, that all I could do or say excited neither 
remorse or terrorinthese fellows. Isucceed- 
ed atlength in righting myself and sheered off 
on the horse. When we were well seated, the 
vary in hand and all ready, “ whoo!” whistled 
all the natives in the neighbourhood ; the mu- 
leteers caught hold of the tails by their left 
hands, and began to goad the flanks of the ani- 
mals with a small pike in their right; ‘Cara, 
cara, cavache, caval,” shouted they, which 
fairly started us, and away we went at full gal- 
lop through the pebble paved streets, the horses 
kicking, the hoofs clattering, the men singing 
and screaming and goading, and the old wo- 
men running outof our way as fast as they 
could. I wasso convulsed with laughter at 
the unspeakable absurdity of the scene, that I 
consider it avery great mercy that I neither 
killed myself nor any body else. The roads 
too out of the town are entirely paved cause- 
ways for horses and palanquins, and to ascend 
them is well enough; but really to ride down 
many parts of them is frightful. If you at- 
tempt to keep a tight hand upon the curb, the 
muleteer always pulls the rein slack with a 
*‘Larga, Senhor;” so that you must resign your- 
self to fate in patience. The certainty with 
which the mules, ponies, and horses tread 
these precipices is amazing; a fall upon the 
paved waysis very rare. In returning indeed 
from the Corral, a horse threw me like a shot 
between some sharp masses of rock; I was 
much shaken, but providentially not materially 
bruised. The strength of the muleteers and 
porters is very surprising; they will run thirty 
miles by your side with ease, helping them- 
selves on by the friendly horse-tails, and I re- 
member two youths carrying a lady in a palan- 
quin to Dom Cavalhar’s house, which is 
five or six miles right up the breast of a very 
steep mountain, and keeping ahead of our 
horses the whole way. The palanquin is a 
neat cot with curtains and pillows, swung from 
asingle pole; one bearer is in front, the other 
behind, and the pole passes over the left shoul- 
der of one and the right of the other and they 
each have a staff placed at right angles under 
the pole, upon which they rest the unoccupied 
arm and preserve a steady balance. 

We had a most delightful ramble abont the 
grounds of this celebrated villa; and strolled 





through avenues of green and golden oranges, 
and gazed at the blue seathrough a thousand 
openings in the foliage. The honse is very e] 
egant, the chapel classical, and the summer. 
house at a little distance commands © most 
magnificent prospect of the varied scenery be- 
low. 

In returning more quietly through the town, 
I saw that happen to others which had not hap- 
pened to me. Some of the midshipmen being 
on shore, had been making themselves amends 
for spare living and hard watching during the 
gale, as they had aciear right to do: then they 
must ride, and were started of course in the 
manner which Ihavedescribed. As the fortu- 
itous concourse of atoms would order it, at the 
angle of a street which they were daubling they 
met the Bishop of Madeira in his’palanquin; "the 
two foremost weathered him, and bore away, 
the two bindmost came athwart hawse upon his} 
lordship, threw him upon hisbeam ends, & them- | 





selyes went down head foremost in the mud. 


eo ———— 
was to make any progress though our mules dig 
their utmost to pick out a path amongst the 
fragments. When [attained the top, I abag. 
lutely started with terror, and so unexpected 
was the scene, that it was a minute or two be. 
fore I could steadily look at it. Immediate] 
before mean enormous chasm opened of two 
miles or more in lengiu, about half a mile jy 





breadth, and some four thousand fect in depth, | ott 


I'he bottom was a varrow and level plain, with 
a river running through it, aod a nunnery with 
itschurch. Right opposite to me the rocks 
rose as a wall, and shot upwards into the sky in 
long tottering precipices; the clouds lay in mo- 
tionless strata below me, but higher up. they 
were careering rapidly amongst the craggy 
pinnacles, sometimes entirely burying them, 
then showivg a black islet emerging through 
them, and sometimes sweeping off for a season 
and revealing the whole stupendous mass pierce 
ing the blue heavens. The ravine contracts 
at either end into an acute angle, and a natural 





This had like to have been a sad business with | bridge or causeway forms a communication for 
as o aie : ° 

these young gentlemen, but Doin Frei Joaquim | meu and mules going to San Vicente; beyond 

de Menezes Atraide not being hurt, and|this anotber chasm, not so deep, but broader, 











knowing the land privileges of [ss Majesty’s| 


naval officers, hoped there was no limb etienn}| 
got into his seat again, and wished them a goud | 
evening: which was very kind of the bishop, 
who is indeed a good man and much eunpected 
in his diocese. 

You must not fail to go and see Nossa Sen- 
hora dc Monte. It is neatest church in the 
island, and being situated ona terrace just | 
half way up the mountain’s breast, commands | 
one of the most enchanting views in the world. 
If it be not your creed to worship Our lady, at 
allevents you can visit the good Vicar and his 
sister, a very amiable pair, who will give you| 
oranges and wine, and a tune on the guitar, if 
you are fond of music. 

The quintas or country residences of the 
English merchants are delightful, and it is a 
pretty thing to spend a Madeiran afternoon in} 
riding about in good company from one to ano- | 
ther. They start you an exquisite luncheon 
of wines, oranges, and grapes at each, and as 
you have only just gotten intosunny climates 
you f¢el as if you could never be satiated with 
such repasts. I effected four trifles of this sort 
post meridiem, and one of Gordon’s dinners at 
seven, which is a serious affair. 

The English chapel is an elegant and conve- 
nient. building, situated on the skirts of the 
town, are literally embosomed in ever-spring- 
ing roses and snow-white daturas. It cost an| 
unconscionable sum of money, but the edifice} 
and the liberal maintainance of a clergyman 
are an honour to the merchants. 

But the great sight of Madeira, perhaps one 
of the great sights of the world, is the awful 
Corral. Those who have travelled, know how 
vexatious it is to feel our utter inability to con- 
vey toathird person an image of the things 
which have struck ourselves with admiration; 
I felt this and I feel it now in all its painfulness, 
yet [ must say in a few words what the Corral 
is. I rode sixteen miles into the interior of the 
island, the road wasa. steep or gentle ascent 
the whole way, at first winding under traceries 
of vines & amongst avenues of oranges, but lat-J 
terly broken and wild, aud barely distinguish- 
able in the fallen leaves under the groves of 
trees. At length wecame out at the bottom 
of a valley, on one side of which was a luxuri- 
ant carpet of heaths and furze, on the other a 
low wood, and the ends closed up with moun- 
tains covered witha short grass, aud impeded 
with countless masses of granite and other 
stones lying about in singular confusion. Our 





lies before you; this closes partly at the extrems 
ity, and through asmall opening the sea gleams 
in the distance. A friend of mine, who knew 
Switzerland, said he had never seen any thing 
in the Alpine country so wonderfully sublime 
as this place. From this station we looked back 
upon Funchal and distinctly made out the ships 
at anchor in the bay. After we had wandered 
about for some hours, we spread a capital cold 
dinner on the grass, ate veal pye and turkey, 
and drank porter and wine on the brink of the 
Corral. Afier we had devoured as much as 
we could, we retired, and the porters and mu- 
leteers turned to in our places, and cleared 
decks so completely, that, like Alsop, they had 
nothing but empty bottles and baskets to carry 
home on their shoulders. 

Reader, if your whim or your necessities 


should lead you to Madeira, go for my sake to © 


the nunnery of Santa Clara. It is at the west- 
ern end of Funchal, and you may buy there the 
prettiest flowers for your sweetheart’s hair, and 
the most iugenious toys in wax that are in the 
world. The nuns sell them very cheap, and 
all they get from you goes in real charity to 
themselves or their parishioners. Perhaps also 
you may see poor Maria, if she be not dead; if 
she comes, speak to her very kindly, and give 
my love to her;—but you do not know me, or 
poor Maria either. 

Maria. Clementina, the youngest child of 
Pedro Agostinho, was bornin Madeira. Her 
parents had an unusually large family, & were 
labouring under some embarrassment from the 
upfaveurable termination of an important law- 
suit. What unfortunate event coincided with 
their birth, [ know not, but Maria was dislik- 
ed by ber father and mother from the first 
years of her infancy. Her brothers neglected 
her in obedience to their parents, and her sis 
ters, who were very ugly, hated her for her 
beauty. Every oneelse in Funchal and the 
neighbourhood !oved her, and she had many of- 
fers of marriage at thirteen years of age, which 
the litle maiden laughed at and forwarded to 
her elder sisters. The more she was petted 
abroad, the more wasshe persecuted at home. 
She was treated at length like Cinderella, with 
no chance of a fairy to help her. Amongst 
other arrangements for the purchase of com- 
missions for two of his sons, and for giving por- 
tions to two of his daughters, Pedro Agostin-, 
ho determined to sacrifice his best and sweet- 
est child Maria. At eighteen she was placed 
as anovice in this nunnery, at nineteen she 





way lay over this hilly down, and hard work it 





took the veil and renounced the world forever, 
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 Atthis thme she was the most beautiful girl in 
' the island, and what is remarkable in a Portu- 
‘guese, of a fair complexion, with a brilliant co- 
Ee, blue eyes, and a very Jong and glossy 
brown hair. 
_A year after this, the Constitutional Go- 
_yeroment was established in Portugal, and one 
ofthe first and wisest acts of the Cortes was to 
er the doors of all religious houses to be 
‘¢brown open. Santa Clara was visited by 
friends and strangers, some to see the church, 
some to see the garden, and some tosee the 
guos. Amongst others a Portuguese officer, 
at that time quartered in Funchal, saw and fell 
ja love with Maria; he was a handsome youth, 
ofa good family, and Maria returned his love 
with an earnestness which perhaps had as much 
adesire of liberty as fernale passionio it. A 
nun is emancipated fro: r parents, and the 
Jawis declared the vow of celivacy null and 
yoid. The marriage was deterinined on, her 
hair permitted to grow again, her clothes pre- 
pared, and the wedding-day fixed. Maria fell 






‘How old are you ‘‘Twenty-one.” 

‘And your name is—” _**Maria.”” 

‘And Clementina aswell? ‘Yes, in by gone 
days. 

i leaned as close as I could and spoke a few 
words in a low tone, which she did not seem to 
understand. ‘She does not understand.” 

‘Yes, yes, I understand well; speak.” 

“Are you happy, lady?” 

The abbess, who was engaged with my com 
panion, turned her head, and Maria answered 


Soon after sailing on her first cruise, she fell 
in with two ships which made a formidable ap- 
pearance, but boldly running down upon them 
she captured them both, They proved to be 
two stout British Letters of Marque, and. she 
immediately returned with them to Boston. 
She made a number of prizes afterwards, and 
recaptured some American vessels’ In one of 
her cruises she recaptured a sloop belonging to 
the late Wm. Gray, Esq. which had been taker 
by the British brig Meriam, of equal or supe- 
with an air of gaiety, rior force to the Winthrop, and with a prize- 

“O Yes, very happy.” master and crew on board, was ordered for 

I shook my head as in doubt. A minute} Penobscot, to which place the Meriam herself 
elapsed, and the abbess was occupied again.|/had gone. Capt. Little immediately resolved 
Maria put her hands through the grating, took /upon the daring plan of cutting ker out. Dis- 
one of mine, and made me feel a thin gold ring | guising his vessel so as to give her, as much as 
on her little finger, and then, pressing my hand | possible, the appearance of the prize sloop, he 
closely, said, in an accent which J etill hear. | entered the harbour of Penobscot in the even- 

“No, no, no; J have the heart-ache.” iog; as he passed the Fort, he washailed, and 

The service began; the old nuns croaked! asked what sloop that was; he answered **The 
like frogs, andthe young ones paced up and) Meriam’s Prize.” 
down, round and about, ia strange and fanciful} It is said that the Fort had some suspicions 








il, and the physician enjoined perfect quiet) 
forsome time. The wedding day was fatally | 
postponed to another day, and before that day | 
arrived, his Faituful Majesty had dissolved his! 

rliament, and, fearful Jest Heaven should! 
oseone more of its daughters, had revoked | 
the law of the Cortes, and despatched an ex-| 
press to notify as much to his subjects in Ma-| 
deira. Maria rose from her bed of sickness to! 
return to her cell and her rosary; her length- | 
ening ringlets were again mercilessly shorn; | 
the mob cap, the leathern corset, the serge 
gown were Jaid before her, and some old Egyp- 
tians, who could not better themselves else- 
where, bade her return thanlss to God that she 
hadeo narrowly escaped mixing again in the 
vanities of the world. 

On the 5th of January, a few hours before 
we sailed from Madeira, | walked with a hand- 
some and very agreeable Englishwoman to vis- 
itSanta Clara. 1 wasvery anxious to see Ma- 
tia, whose story I knew. After a little hesita- 
tion on the part of two or three venerable Ja- 
dies, who first presented themselves at the 
great door of the house, Maria was summoned. 
She came to us with a smiling countenance, 
and kissed my companion repeatedly. Her co- 
lour was gone, but she was still beautifully fair, 
and the exquisite shape of her neck, and the 

nobleness of her forehead were visible under the 
disadvantage of a dress as ungraceful as was ev- 
erinyented for the purpose of mortifying female 
Vanity. She spoke her language with that 
soil lisp which, I believe, the critics of Lis- 





pronounce to be avicious peculiarity of| 


dhe natives of Madeira, but also with a cor- 
fectness and an energy that indicated a pow- 
‘erfal and ingenuous mind. I took half of a large 


figures, chaunting as sweetly as caged Canary | of him, but they suffered him to pass. He then 
birds. I gazed atthem for along time with) ran towards the brig, and as he approached 
feelings that cannot be told, and whemit was! her, was then hailed and gave tie same answer 
time to go, | caught Maria’seye, and made her| —**Take care (said they on board the Meriam) 
a slight but earnest bow. She dropped a cour-| you ’Il run foul of us.” He informed them that 
tesy which seemed a genuflection to her neigh- | he had been ashore ona reef and lost his cables 
bour, raised a violet behind her service- book to! and anchors, and requested them to throw him 
her mouth, held it, looked at it, and kissed it inj a warp, which was immediately done. The 
token of an eternal farewell. | sloop was then hauled up the brig, and Lieut. 
I wish to know whether there would have| Preble as had been appointed, jumped on board 
been any harm in accepting the captain’s offer} with a number of men, who had their various 
of his coxswain and gig’s crew, and running] duties assigned them—while some clipped the 
away with Maria Clementina. The thing was| cables, others made sail, &c. 
perfectly easy, as we all agreed at the time; | Preble himself with a few followers, entered 
at the principal door there was no grating, and | the cabin, where the officers were just changing 
in the court pone but maimed or decrepit per-| their dress for the purpose of going on shore. 
sons; three men should stand at the outer gate} They made some attempts {o get their arms for 
and prevent any egress till we lad brought our| defeace, but were soon subdued. When they 
prize down to the Loo Rock; ina quarter of} were comiog out of the harbor, the fort fired 
an hour we should beon board aman of war,| upon them, but Capt: Lite judged it best not 
and even if they had taken the alarm and fired | to return the fire; he kept steadily on his 
from the battery, it is perfectly well known} course, and when outof the reach of their 
that the Portuguese government never alloWws} shot, triumphantly let off 13 sky-rockets. In the 
more than one-half of the charge of powder to} same cruise he took two other vessels, one of 
its artillery, and so we might have laughed at| which was aschooner of 8 guns, which he had 
their impotent attempts. But what could I|drivenashore; he manned out his boats, went 
have done with my nun? Her lover was, heaven jon shore, made the crew prisoners, and got off 
knows where, and as to conjugating myself,| the schoaner; with bis four prizes he returned 
although Maria wasavery lovely girl, I hap-|to Boston. The five vessels entered the harbor 
pen to have my hands quite full for the present. together in fine style, with a leading breeze; 
So God bless thee, and again in very sorrow ]| and a gallant show they made-—Telegraph. 
say, God bless thee infinitely, sweet and un-| 
fortunate Madciran! If 1 were a Tory, as sure 
I am not, | would pray the Cortes might get 
on their legs again, if it were only to let thee 
out of thy prison. 


aoe 


MISCELLANEA. 
Montesquieu.— Pope Benedict XIV. being 
desirous to furnish Montesquieu with a proof 
of his friendship, offered him a permanent dis- 
pensation from fasting that would also extend 








bunch of violets which I had in my hand and 
pre them to my friend to present to her. 
lowers are a dialect of Portuguese which is 
#00n learnt. She took them, courtesied very 
‘tow, opened the folds of a muslin neck kerchief, 
and dropped them loose on her snowy bosom. 
The vesper bell sounded, aud the door yas 
Closed between the nun and the world, but she 
koned us to gointotheir church. We did 

8; itis one of the finest in the island, and very 
Curiously lined with a sort of porcelain; at- 
tached to its western end is the chapel of the 
“uns, and a double iron grating to enable them 
‘Aohear and participate in the service of the 
Mass. Mariacame with some flowers in her 
which she had been gathering in the gar- 

She took four of them from the rest, and 
‘fave them to me through the bars. ‘Sao im- 
| Mortaes,” said she; they were some common 









RevorutTionAry Remintscence.—Among | 
| the vessels which were built by the State of| 
| Massachusetts during the Revolutionary war, 
| was the sloop Winthrop. She was built in the 
| then District of Maine, & for the express pur. 
| pose of protecting our Coasting Trade, which 
| had suffered much from the captures, &c. of the 
|enemy—she mounted thirteen guns, and was 
commanded by Capt. George Little of Mans- 
field, who had been the Lieut. of the staff ship 
Protector, John Foster Williams, Esquire, 
commander, and who in our quasi War with = 
France, in 1798, commanded the frigate Bos- PIQUANT KEPROOF, 

ton. His first Lieut. in the Winthrop was} The Chevalier Duplessis, a very middling 
Edward Preble, of Portland, who also had been} poet, and author of a bad opera, called Pizar- 
an officer on board the Protector, and who was| ro, used to indulge himself in the bitterest sa- 
afterwards Com. Preble. The Winthrop was| tire against other poets. Once he asserted with 
a fortunate vessel, and more than answered the] great vehemence, th id not know a worse 
expectations of those who built her—she pro-| lyric poet than Guil Cheron, the actor, 
ected the Coasting Trade, made mapy prizes, archly replied, ‘*Ah, Chevalier, you forge 
and coycred herse}f with glory. yourself. 


tohis family. The grateful president was ina 
few days waited on by the proper officer and 
presented with the Bull conferring so great a 
privilege. In taking‘leave, however, the Bishop 
produced a note of charges attending the gift, 
which threw Montesquieu into dismay. ‘*Take 
back,” said he, the document to bis holiness; 
the Pope is an honourable man—tell him I will 
take his word forit, and run the risk with 
heaven.” 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


A FAREWELL: 
Farewell to thee sweet shady valley; farewell 
To the pure sparkling stream, with its murmuring 
swell! 
I must leave you for aye—and the social band too 
No more on thy banks will their meetings renew: 
Farewell to thee, sweet shady valley! 


The chain that hath bound us, is severed in twain, 
And twilight, or moonlight, will call us in vain 
To linger, or ramble thy beauties among; 
And the barps which have praised thee will long be 
unstrung. 
Farewell to thee, sweet shady valley! 


The fair birds will warble as sweetly their song, 
But no voice, save thy echoes, the strain will prolong, 
Thy recesses the feet of the stranger will tread, 
And for him thy young blossoms their fragrance will 
shed. 
Farewell to thee, sweet shady valley! 


Though nature may scatter her blooms more profuse, 
Eve as soft and as balmy distil her pure dews,— 
Though twilight may linger as long on the hill, 

In far distant places—our hearts are here still; 
Their home is this sweet shady valley. 


And oh! when we dwell with the stranger, afar, 
Should we see in the sky our own beautiful star, 
Then shall we not gaze on its ray with a tear, 
And think of the pleasures and friends enjoyed here, 
Mid the scenes of this sweet shady vallcy. 


When Time flings around us his mantle of snow, 
And the cold croud forbid youth’s warm currents to 
flow, , 

When deceit and unkindness embitter the hours, 
Still our thoughts will revert to the birds and the 

flowers, ‘ 
And the joys of this sweet shady valley. 


We can never—oh never! forget thee, loved glen! 
Though scattered abroad ’mid the dwellings of men, 
E’en thy moss coyered bank, and thy sweet briar 
shade, 
Will bloom in our memory when all has decayed: 
Farewell to thee, sweet shady valley. 
E. 





TWO VIEWS OF DEATH. 
AN IRREGULAR ODE. 


In imitation of the Poetry of the eeventeeth 
century and Bromley’s “ Life Likeness.” 


Death is—W hat 
It is a minister of woe 
To man below, 
To bring his pride to nought; 
A rein to check the bold career 


To friend or foe, 
When they’re laid low, 
Dead and forgot. 


Death is—W hat? 
’Tis to the wicked man 
A pass as narrow as a span,. ~~ 
To woes unutterably great; 
Where the wild skout of anguish flies 
In vain to rend the distant skies, 
Where the pale worm never dies, 
But grief and care, 
And deep despair 
Fix ever their 
Their seat. 


Death is—W hat 
The welcome friend, 
Whom God doth send 
Man’s grief to end; 

Rude seems his blow 

In outward show; 

Yet often sent 

ills to prevent, 

Aad shield the good man is his tomb, 

From bitter foes, 

And countless woes 
To.come. 


Death is—W hat 
Death “ is gain’’—a rich reward 
To him that ** dieth in the Lord,” 
In faith, and hope, and love; 
Loosed from his tenement of clay, 
Death sends him on his joyful way, 
To meet the dawn of endless day, 
In realms above. 


A light is gone from yonder sky, 

A star has left its sphere; 

The beautiful—-and. do they die 

In yon bright world as here? 

Will that star leave a lonely place, 
A darkness on the night? 

No! few will miss its lovely face, 
And none think heaven less bright! 


What wert thou star of? vanished one 
W bat mystery was thine? 

Thy beauty from the east is gone: 
What was thy sway and sign? 

Were thou the star of opening youth! 
And is it then for thee, 

Its frank glad thoughts, its stainless truth, 
So early cease to be? 


Of hope?—and was it to express 
How soon hope sinks in shade; 

Or else of human loveliness, 
In sign how it will fade? 

How was thy dying like the song 
In music to the last, 

An echo flung the winds among, 
And then forever past? 


Or didst thou sink as stars whose light 
The fair moon renders vain? 

The rest shine forth the next dark night, 
Thou didst not shine again. 

Didst thou fade gradual from the time 
The first great curse was hurled 

Till lost in sorrow and in crime, 
Star of our early world? 





Of those who never love nor fear 


That God they littl nix so near. 
To g arr Da 





a? ive 2 2 


alk their pre sommand 


Forgotten and departed star! 

A thousand glories shine 
Round the blue midnight’s regal car, 
1M (hen remembers thine? 
j Save when egme mournful bard like me 
Dreams over beauty cove, 


= 


And in the fate that waited there 
Reads what will be her own. 





From the Token for 1829. 
4 THE BRIDAL. 
‘By Grenvittey MELuen. 


Young Beduty at the altar! Oh! kneel down 

All ye that come to gaze into her face, 

And breathe low prayers for her. See at her 
side 

Stand her pale parents, in their latter days 

Pondering that bitter word, the last farewell! 

The father, with a mild but tearless eye, 

The mother, with both eye and heart in tears. 

He, with his iron nature just put off, 

Comes fi inart of noisy men awhile 

To wit helier vows than bind the world, 

And tasic once more tha fount of syn.pathy; 

She, from the secret chamber of her sighs, 

The bome of woman! she has softly come 

To stand beside her child, her only child. 

And hear the pele-liy ed promises. She comes 


laud m 





“THE LOST STAR.”—By L. E. L. 


With bands y on the bosom, yet , 

With eye upraisec though to catch one 
glance, 

Like that of chi om that pallid face 

That hung for hours imploringly on her’s, 

In the long iron years of trin!. Now 

She woul! endure those cruel years again 


| Totake her, as an infant, back to arms 
That shi ied and encircled her ere she 
Had bi: ned into life. But Jo! she stands 


A pliglicd, lovely creature at her side, 

The chi'd all lostin woman. The whole world 
Contains for her no givry now, like that 
That centres in her full and thrilling heart. 
Her eye roves not, is fixed not, but a deep 
And lovely haze, as thougi she were in vision, 
Has gathered on iis dark transparency. 

Her sigh is on the future—clouds and dreams, 
Her head is bent, and on her varying cheek 
Tho beautiful.shame flits. by, as hurrying 
thoughis 











| Press out the blood from the o’erteeming cit: | 


adel. 
| Roses and buds are struggling through her hair 
| That hangs like 1ight upon her brow, and see! 
| The dew is on their bloom—Oh! emblem fair 
| Of pure luxuriant youth, ere yet the sun 
| Of toiling, heated life hath withered it, 
And scattered all its fragrance to the winds! 





INFANCY ASLEEP. 


The fairset thing that human eyes may view, 

| Now breathes beneath my own—a sleepibg 
child, 

Smiling amid its thoughts and visions mild: 

Its face serene in hope’s pervading hue, 

As the glad morning of the mind dawns through 

These wordless lids as yet have only smiled 

On life, nor hath an evil taint defiled, 

Eyes that are closed like flowers, whose teats 
are dew, 

From the beart’s inmost heaven. 
heir, 

Of nature, in thy fresh and delicate dust, 

Ifaught of i}! be mingled, ‘twere unjust 

To ccem iti oron thy forehead fair, 

Sit purily an +; —be ours the trust, 

That age shall ad them still unehilled by 


crime oO cure 


Oh! infant 


a, 
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